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Grother Gob to Brother Fobn. 








Mr. Nonnescrirr: You know I promised to copy brother 
Job’s letter for your book--I send you part of it only ; brether 
Job has alittle of my own failing, he is something tedious——as long 
winded, in fact, and as tiresome, as a leader at a flax pulling. 1 must 
not omit to tell you, short as this note is going to be, that I was in 
Senate the other day and heard the great Speech—I wish I coald 
describe it for your readers. It was made up of quips and quid- 
dities, odds and ends, of every subject on earth, and touched on a 
few things besides. When it’s printed I'll send it to Job and see 
what he thinks of it. The gentleman who delivered it seems to 
know all about the fashionable ‘* carding”? business, the ‘ scratch- 
ing at doors,” as he shrewdly calls it, ‘for invitations,” and the 
things—‘‘ the messes of French cookery ate after candle light,” 
called dinners. I wonder if he did not read my letter. Excuse 
me Mr. Nondescript—l have so many things to tell you yet, that I 
can hardly break off. What a devil of a strange matter this Phre- 
nology is,—TI don’t rightly understand it yet, but you shall hear 
from me when I do. I’ve got a chapter or so also on the spring 
fashions—a chapter on street promenading—a word again about the 
visiting card shop—a touch at the great book store on the Avenne— 
a hint about boarding house butter—and congressional proceed- 
ings,—I mean a comparison between the two;—and,—God knows 
how many. other hints ————T he bell has just sounded for dinner— 
I mean the waiter has just called me—(we have no bell)--You 
may thank your stars for this accident, for verily I was just going to 
give you my full length opinions of a squeeze. 

Can’t say another word, dinner’s waiting. 





Yours, just as much as ever, 


J. OUISCONSIN 


N. B. Excuse brother Job’s spelling. 
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Dear Jonn: After our kind compliments, this is to inform you 
that we are all well, and hope this may find you in the same 
estate of health. We have been in great wonderment as to what 
you are bissying yourself about that you dont write oftener—Dad 
thinks you are rather much betook with the great city. Since the 
last time I written to you, there is not much happened in our 
neighbourhood—every thing a most goes on in the old way, and as 
for me, why I am just the same old two andsixpence. The neigh- 
bours often come to our house to hear the news—the papers you 
send are allowed to be great curosities—I have been mighty fond 
to read the speeches, and such like romancing, its a most next 
thing to our debating society. But what the tarnation do they 
mean about this Panamur misshin ? I have ramsack’d our dickshin- 
ary from head to tail, and can’t find no sich a word; it must be 
some importanish like thing, or they could’nt cut up so high about 
it—what a rapsnoogious time they have ef it. Squire Sampey 
thinks it’s all a sham, he says it’s just some obsnaptious word, that 
common people can’t understand, and that it’s all a speechifying 
lectioneering business from one end to the other—a slickish like 
political prank : I can’t pertend to say but what it mout be so, but 
you know the squire is not very sharp in such things. Dad says he 
knows no more about it than a goose does about gibberish. Now 
Zeph Crane says, and he’s a tarnal cute chap—you mind Zeph I 
spose, he came here last fall just afore you started, and has tuck 
up aschool in Lazy Hollow. He’s doing abominably well—all the 
neighbours give him great praise, and says he’s cruel good to the 
children, and that he rushes them along in their larnin uncommon. 
Zeph says your great city printers are mistaken, that they are as 
mad and as wrong headed as hogs after acorns—he says they 
have'nt spelt the thing right. Now I think Zeph ought to know, 
being as he was at Washington last winter himself, and is besides 
of a great family—he tells us that his father was brought up in 
York state, and that he used to be a great schoolmaster. He says 
*tant spelt right at all, | spose you wont b’lieve him, but I can 
tell you John, he’s a tarnal smartish chap—as old as a quaker in 
figures, and the darndest feller in hard words :—ax him about any 
one you please, and if it has a hundred and fifty syllabels, I lie if 
he dos’nt post up the expoundation of it in less than no time at all. 
Now I ’sure you he talks high about it, and says the short and the 
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long of the matter is, that itis not Panamur misshin, but Panorama 
machine. which means a big picture, or a kind of a show in a box. 
Zeph says the one they are now disgusting about in Congress, is as 
big as a bed spread, with a likeness of General Washington paint- 
ed on it by one Peel, and that they are going to send it to the 
New Republics, as a pair of ‘“‘great spectacles” to let ’um see 
what we can do. I some how expect Zeph is’nt right clear on it, 
but I can’t say. Dad laughs at him, and allows that the members 
of Congress are not sich fools, as to make sich swingous long 
speeches about any thing common people could understand. 
Likewise we have another strange account about the long speeches : 
Zeph got a letter froma member from Main state, (some of the 
neighbours say Zeph wrote it himself,) which says that there’s 
goin to be a new law in that state, and that instead of having a pe- 
netentiary and work shops to punish krimelins, they’re goin to 
inake them read Panamur speeches. Now I don’t think as how 
that’s any great like punishment—it’ll only just put the rascals to 
sleep: | know [ never could read at themto the family two minita, 
*till dad was snoring like a wool wheel, and mother and the gals 
gaping like young birds for black berries. 

We are all pleased to hear you've got an office. Dad says, 
hownever, he’d rather you'd got some plainer appintment than to 
be one of the Ingins-ears—in fact we don’t know exactly what it 
is, nor would’nt a known if it bad’nt been for Zeph Crane—he 
says you’re with the Ingins, and that your bisiness is jist only to 
tell them what they want still, being as how they can’t talk inglish— 
the propperest name for the office he says is in-tar-pit-er. 

Sister Ruth got all the things you sent her safe and snug—you 
had liken to made her sneezing mad about the curls. She said 
she would’nt wear false ones, if she had no more hair upon her 
head than atad-pole. You see, John, she knows well enough you 
was just trying to trick her: she’s not such a gump she says as to 
believe you that the town gals are such vengous fools as to wear 
false hair. ‘* Why,” says she, ‘brother Job, s’pose it was so, 
how could they tell whose hair they were wearing? they mout 
have some tarnal substitute’s hair switching about their face for all 
they'd be the wiser of it. No, no, John,”’ says she, * you ha’nt 
cotch’d me yet,” and so jist tied the curls on the old dog's bead, 
and told every body that that there wur Washington City fashion. 
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> Pil be hang’d if I don’t think old Bose knew something about it, 
he shuck his head, sneezed, and run about the room like wild— 
it was mighty musing to see how he carried on. 

As for the bonnet, it tuck Ruth's eye mightily, from the first 
aquint she got of it—I mean the colour and the stuff of which it 
was made, 1 can’t say she thought so much of the fashion of the 
thing, she set to hownever and altered it to please her eye better, 
but still it 18 an oddish contrivance ; Dad laughed at her when she 
put it on, and said she looked like a rick of corn fodder top’d off 
with wheat sheafs. It’s true it didn’t exactly suit her tother har- 
ness, and I don’t think she lvooks as slick in it, as in the one she 
has made herself. 

The gals in the neighbourhood are monstrous invious like about 
Ruth’s finery—she wore her new bonnet to town t’other day. 
** Don’t you think she’s wrong John, in fixing the feathers behind 2”’ 
{ thought they should be before, but she said that looked too bra- 
zen, and so fixed them behind, and they stick out now in a man- 
ner like a fox’s brush or a peacock’s tail. When she was in town, 
Lant Leatherstocking, the hocking hunter, happened there: he 
was in a store buying some lead and powder as Ruth passed along— 
he just saw her head, and jump’d like a tarnal fool to his rifle. 
‘© What's that?’ saidhe. ‘* Why,’’ says Mr. Jones, ‘ that’s Squire 
Ouisconsin’s gal with a Washington City fashioned bonnet.” * The 
hell’s kitchen it is,” said Lant. ‘* Well I wish I mout never lay 
a gun to my face, or pull a trigger agin, if | had sawn that there 
thing in the woods, if ! hadn’t shot at it for some vinimis varment.”’ 
This soon got out, and the fools laughed so about Ruth’s varment 
head dress, as they call it, that | don’t think she’ll sneeze under 
it very soon again. 

As for the corssicks, Ruth can’t find out how to put them on, or 
in fact don’t know the meaning of them exactly. She says she’s 
pot so sure you ant tricken her about them, as you tried too with 
the curls. Now, John, I actilly think you must be romancing, 
when you talk about the fashions of the city gals—what strange 
kind of fowls they must be !—And the boys—why you don’t say in 
yearnest that they wear laced Jackets ? have white gloves? scent 
themselves like the gals ? and carry smelling bottles 2? Why what 
can sich creaters be good for? I wish we had ’ema while at a 
log rolling or a raising—lI guess their lacings and smelling bottles 
would crack up like fiddle strings. 
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uth went to singing school t’other day, and tried the worst of 
all things to harness herself in the corssicks betore she went :— 
Debby Hobbs came over and was helping her to contrive ; | don't 
know how they managed, but | know Ruth was mighty nigh choked 


or something, and motier had to run up the ladder into the loft, 


and jist tuck a knife and slash’d them all to sticks. Deb was tar- 
nally frightened ; it seems it was in part her fault—but Deb de- 
clared that she only fixed all the strings and nooses right ; jist gave 
one alittle pull, and that the vengous contrivance went on of it- 
self, and gathered Ruth up, and squeezed her abvut the waist, 
“till she was as thin as a corn broom, and so she began to choke 
und snort, and so mother heard her, and so she got a knife, and 


so there was an end to Kuth’s corssicks. Lord how Dad laughed 


about it—I guess it’s the first and the last time Ruth will try sich 
kind of harness. 

You axed me for news ; but [ ha’nt a great deal to tell you. I 
s’pose you hearn that Cooney Jeliries—sleepy Coon as we call 
him, and Juliet Shum, are married at last. We had high times, 
and enough un em, at old Shum’s ; [ wish you’d been here, you 
would a had more fun nor you’ve had since you left home. You 
know Loo Eaton—devil Loo as we all call him—he was at the 
home coming—may be he didn’t let himself out for shines. He 
acted high ; he sung for us while we danced, tied mother Shum’s 
strings of dried pumpkin about the old dog’s neck, eat every jirk 
of bear meat about the house, and tore the whole shoot of his 
shirt up for lamp wicks ;—we’d been as dull as nigger mauls, and 
the cabin as dark as a coal pit, if it hadn’t been for him—he actu- 
ally used up all his shirt forthe lamp, and after all we had to let in 
the moonshine by tearing off the cabin roof. You may guess what 
carryings on we had—we kept it up for a week. Cooney has 
gone to his cabin a ready ; 1 went a past there a few mornings ago, 
and found Coony chopping wood, Jule I b’heve was abed. 


I axed 
him what he thought of a married life? ** Why,” 


says he, ‘* it 
does well enough while it’s new, but dara my hide if it’s the thing 


it’s crack’d up to be.” Loo was over the mountains last fall 


with a drove of hogs, he saw a heap of new dances there, he 
learned us some—the ‘trimmings of a sett dance,” and the “ off 
falls of a cotillion’’—both mighty high dances. 


Sam Swick hap- 
pened atthe wedding too; he swells round tarnal large since he’s 
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got to beconstable. I don’t think the gals like him a bit the better 
for it; they say he acts rather high, and that he’s too vainish like. 
Lord if you bad only seen him at church t’other day—it’s said 
he stops pretty often now at old Hez. Hobbs’s. You had better 
look out John, [ think somehow Debby don’t like to hear your in 
such high company, and that you are gitting so fashionable like. 
She told sister Ruth t’other day, that she spos’d when John got 
back, he would’nt look at a gal that could’nt jump over a six rail 
fence, being he had such highish notions now. 

Dad wishes you the next time you write to be very particular 
about the Panorama Machine; he wants to know, (if itis a machine 
as Zeph Crane says,) whether the feller that contrived it has tuck 
out a patiern for it, and if he is’nt from the Yankee states. Like- 
wise he wants to know if it isin reallity any thing like ‘* spectacles,” 
and whether or not it can be used in that way. He, nor none of 
us, can make out exactly what it can be like. Now I think its a 
tarnal deal more like a blindfold than any thing to see through ; but 
every one to his own notion. Its a little strange, hownever, that 
Congress will. keep at things the people dont understand, and, (if 
it is as Zeph says about this Panamur business,) that they will 
spend their time about sich like trifles. But I Jearn that Congress 
ence had great debates about a wax-eend constitution.* Now I 
think the constitution they disgusted about so much last winter, 
must have been of the wax eend kind—it seemed to hang on to the 
last, and I think they must a used up every word they had to say 
about it, before they were dog’d off. 

Mr. Deafword happened here last night. He tells us that his son 
John has gone to Mapletown, and that he has set himself out to be 
agreat Liar. He wants you if you please to by him a liar’s book, 
as he says he’s entermined to give John a good start ; he will pay 
you when you come home. He allows if you get him one about 
the size of a Dilworth’s spelling book, or an arithmittick, it will 
do him for this present. Also he wants you to get him one or two 
Congress speeches on the Panorama machine ; he wants John to 
git one of ‘em by heart agin next Court. There’s to be a great 
suit then. A teller came along some time ago and sold one of the 
neighbours a machine to weave homespun with, and now he has 








*® We presume Job alludes to the Vaccine Institution. —Epiror. 
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sued him for useing it; and some thinks he’ll recover. John, the 
new liar, is ingaged for the plaintive, and his father is shure if he 
only has time to git a Panamur speech by heart to preach at the 
Court, that he’ll gain the day as slick as a noogen. 

Well John I’m pretty near at the end of the chapter for this time, 
and so end with our loving respects to you. No more at this pre- 
sent, but remain your lovin brother to death, 


JOB OUISCONSIN. 


Not a Bean.—I like to forgotton to tell you that Dad has sold 
Buck, and Berry, and likewise old Roan—he sold them to a Yan- 
kee trader, and got for pay a musicalish clock, and a couple of 
large horn tortle shell combs—-ever since you mentioned the big 
combs being in fashion, Ruth has been wantin one. The clock is 
the tarnasbionest curiosity | ever saw. All the young folks come 


to our house every Sunday to hear it trying itself, in the way of 
music—it is like to break up the singing school. 
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‘*Gratiano talks an infinite deal of nothing ;” yet Gratiano will 
frequently be listened to, aye, and applauded also, when those 
who say something, and that something to the purpose, speak to 
drowsy ears and reckless understandings. ‘The truth is, that as a 
handsome dress is a passport into good society, so the splendid 
garb and manner of a speech introduce it into the most fastidious 
ears ; and it would be about as easy to usher into a fashionable 
coterie a visiter in linsey, as to obtain into some other circles a 
passport for intellect in homespun. ‘There is also an eaay, agreea- 
ble way of saying nothing, which Gratiano possesses in a very 
eminent degree: this is the effect of that part of human educa- 
tion which consists of association with the world. He has travel- 
Jed, trifled. and talked in so many atmospheres, that travelling, 
trifling, and talking, are frequently the prominent qualities of his 
speeches. 

There is, however, another very conspicuous property to be 
found in his speeches, aad that is a raciness, a tariness, a pungen- 
cy—select the most qualified and least offensive terms of expres- 
sion——which gives a more than ordinary piquancy to his remarks. 
fle has a remarkable quick sightedness when looking out for sub- 
jects on which he can exercise his talent for sarcasm and denun- 
ciation—a talent most useful to shallow wits and men of superticial 
acquirements, as it is too frequently mistaken for the evidence and 
indication of superior powers. 

Gratiano has the character of a male coquette. He is assuredly 
a coquette in language, flirting with one favourite theme and ex- 
pression awhile, then abandoning it, and taking up with some new 
subject or phrase, which, in its turn, must give way to some more 
favourite, but equally short lived, successor. In making selection 
of his favourites, he is not always under the influence of a felici- 
tous taste, obeying rather the capriciousness of the moment, than 
the dictates of reflection. [might have called bim, perhaps, and 
without much error, a libertine in language, rioting not in words 
only, but insentiment, with all the graceful ease and careless gaie- 
ty of a practiced prodigal, accustomed to hold dalliance with all 
the letters of the alphabet, in their fifty thousand gssociations. 
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1 ain not aware that Gratiano holds rank among his compeers, 


and co-legislators, as a man of deep research, of unlimited genius, 
or of unerring judgment. Perhaps in all these properties, his 
character has yet to be established : to all these acquirements he 
has yet to make good his pretensions. No one, however, who has 
marked his air, his gait, and the costume of his countenance will, 
for amoment, hesitate to believe that he is the god of his own idol- 
atry, and that he regards himself as the magnus Apollo of the party 
to which he is attached, and the ne plus ultra of personal grace 
and intellectual splendour. 

Without the degraded form of Thersites, Gratiano has the men- 
tal deformity of the wretched Greek. To his perverted taste no- 
thing seems 80 palatable as calumny, nothing so agreeable as to 
take a stand against principles and practices which are sanctioned 
by the universal consent of justice and humanity. I have seen 
him, when, in the process of legislation, he has appeared to eman- 
cipate himself from all those feelings which grace and distinguish 
mankind, and to assume an artificial obliquity, for the mere pur- 
poses of opposition ; when in the midst of an acclamation of con- 
sent to some measure, the equity of which was too obvious for 
minds of common daring to oppose, the words of Homer were 
applicable to him :— 


‘* Thersites only clamour’d in the throng, 
Loquacious, loud, and turbulent of tongue, 
Aw’d by no shame, by no respect controul’d, 
In scanda! busy, in reproaches bold, 

With polish’d malice, studious to defame, 
Scorn all his joy, and congaest all his aim.” 


Of the career of Gratiano, | am incompetent to speak. It is 
surrounded by no splendour of intellect to make it conspicuous ; 
it has led to no results, the lustre of which brightens the annals of 
his times, or the beneficial influence of which appears in the ac- 
celerated march of his country’s greatness. If he has ever at- 
tained to pre-eminence, it has been only when surrounded by minds 
below the common standard of human intellect: amidst the distin- 
guished in science, the lofty in acquirement, the beautiful in mo- 
rals, he has been as a wart to Ossa, as the pismire’s dwelling to 
Olympus. There are but few instances, perhaps, in the sphere 
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of society in which Gratiano moves, where pretension has been 
found so utterly baseless. If [ might borrow a figure from the 
Almanac des Gourmandes, | would compare him to an omelette 
souffle, magnificent in appearance, but sinking into insignificance 
at the first period of analysis. 

I have already exhibited Gratiano in the halls of legislation. 
Look into the arena of diplomacy, where mighty contests are 
determined, where the character and interests of nations are de- 
pendent onthe talent and virtue of those who represent them. 
Is there any redeeming brightness on this vast theatre of action ? 
1 Jook in vain. ‘The sphere of literature has never been adorned 
by the emanations of his genius ; and if he has been admitted into 
the bowers of the muses, where are the bouquets which he has 
plucked? ‘They may, perhaps, be found in the bosom of some 
perishable beauty, but they possess none of the attributes of im- 
mortality. 

It is not to be denied that Gratiano has an exterior of mind and 
manner which is prepossessing, when he chuses to make himself 
agreeable to those who look not beneath the surface. He, conse- 
quently, may succeed in being, if not the magnus Apollo of a par- 
ty, or the Cicero of a Senate, or a Talleyrand in diplomacy, yet 
the Adonis of a circle of female gaiety, or the rallying point of 
good livers and independent thinkers. If such be the horizon by 
which the views of Gratiano are bounded, there is but little fear 
that he may compass the utmost verge. He may revel in the lap 
of beauty ; he may drink the circean cup ; he may listen to the 
syren songof pleasure : he may skip, like a sun-beam, from flow- 
er to flower, extracting the sweetness from one, and the colour 
from another: but higher achievements are not within his reach ; 
nobler triumphs are reserved for nobler minds: he must content 
himself with whatever enjoyments belong to a gross existence, but 
the darkness of the tomb will shroud all his fame and mildew the 
frail honours which adorned his living brow. 


Q— in a corner of the Gallery. 








DICK IN WASHINGTON TO BOB IN VANDALIA. 











Hick tn Clashington to Bod in Vandalia. 





Wha?’ with Quintilian, love and loo, 
Dear Bob, I find enough to do! 


Quintilian Bob, aman of Rome, 

Instill’d by rule, what instinct teaches; 
On stumps and stages nearer home, 

The glorious art of making speeches ; 
An art by which old Cicero 
Surpass’d two thousand years ago. 


And Bob—all levity apart— 

It is an art—a glorious art— 

That lifts men from the common lees, 
And sets them on a glorious level 

With Hudibrass, Demosthenes, 
Ulysses, Ralph, and Milton’s Devil— 

Bob, you have never found out yet, 

The uses of the Alphabet. 

Our wild- wood studies barely teach, 

The common purposes of speech; 

Oh! could you spend one glorious week, 
Here ’midst the greatness of the nation, 

And hear our modern Cicero's speak, 
T’would perfect, Bob, your education. 


Phrenologists, who trace in tumours, 
The mind’s diseases, gifts and humours, 
May here their skilful fingers put, 

On many a learned occiput, 

And many a tendency expiore, 

Its owner never guess’d before, 

The philosophic sage may find, 

Some untried inlet to the mind, 

Some scalpy tremulous to show, 

What tyrant passions lie below. 


Tis strange Bob, that deformities, 
Which bid the surgeon’s art defiance, 
Should be created by the wise, 
Into the basis of a science— 
That talent in its effervescence, 
Should thus break out into excresrence. 
Ignorance no longer can parade, 
This watchful world in masquerade. 
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No longer what the skull contains, 
Shall be the standard of ramown ; 
None has the complement of brains, 
Without the tokens on his crown, 
Strange that the destinies of men, 
Should thus be writ in wart and wen. 


Bob, could you see our western men, 
Fume, speak, then fume, and speak again, 
Dauntless, tho’? each deserted chair, 
Most eloquently cries—* forbear !"— 
You’d think with me, they must possess,— 
Beyond an orators devotion— 
The organ of loquaciousness, 
That prompts the tungue to constant motion. 
I wish Bob, from my soul, I do— 
That you could take a hand at loo, 
And see our orators who blaze 
Like study Romans thro’ the day, 
In all the pomp of patriot phrase,— 
Trojans and Greeks all night, at play— 
But I forbear—paper and time— 
And ink give out—as well as rhyme.— 
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Louis Lounger has been received, but does not comport with the design of 
our work Articlesof a personal nature, especially when the names of females 
are concerned, cannot be adsnitred into our columns. 

We have also to acknowledge, from a distant quarter, the receipt of the 
Plough Boy. It becomes our duty to recommend to the young gentleman, 
(he ** dislikes to be called a lad’’—we hope he has a beard,) the propriety of 
adhering to old pursuits,—his article is too **howmade” to suit us—he had 
better stick to his ** plow.” We have the greatest pussible veneration for the 
distinguished individual, whose claims to the next Presidency he attempts to 
advocate, but we should not chuse to put his fair character into the keeping of 
the Plough Boy, for the same reason that we would not,—unless we wished 
it to be torn, muddled, and bespattered,—submit to a bear a cambric ruffle to 
be clear starched. He seems fond of * old coarse maxims.” We have select- 
ed one which we beg him to receive in an admonitory point of view—it is ** old” 
and ‘* coarse.” ‘* The praise of a fool, is disparagemeut.” But all further 
words aside—our work is not a political one, as he is not a politician. His 
‘© dew drops,” ** crystal pearls,” ** teaming lawns,’? bleating lambkins,”? and 
playful fawns,”’ would justify us in attributing to him a very different 
character, and we are mistaken if he is not now labouring under the first 
transports of ** puppy love.’”? We would seriously advise him to turn his atten- 
tion when he feels his next cacoethes serrbendi, to that subject. If he will send 
to our office he shall have his paper, and as a suitable reward for his geuius 
and patriotism, it will be accompanied with a lump of sugar candy. 
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p| FO SUBSCRIBERS. 
Visiters who have taken this work in the City, and wish it to be 
forwarded to them when they return home, may have it transmitted 
1 *to. them by post, in the same manner as a newspaper. Lh 
| Persons at a distance wishing to subscribe, may send their orders | 
i to the publisher by post, inclosing a remittance of $3 for a year, in | 
advance, or giving a reference to some person in the City. \ 
A few of the frst numbers may still be had. ' 
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